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Front cover photos, top to botiom: 


Eureka Dunes, inyo County 
Snow-crusted Sierra Nevada Mountains 





King Range National Conservation Area 


Back cover photos, top to bottom: 


Wild horses running free near Susanville 





Two dune buggies go for the finish near Eureka 


Wind energy facility at San Gorgonio Pass 








Photo Credits: Unless noted, all photos were taken by BLM employees. 
The efforts of all photographers are appreciated. 
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Visiting the Dos Palmas oasis in Riverside County 
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Conducting a helicopter tour of the California Desert 





Dear Public Land Shareholder: 


If the first year of the mew decade could be characterized by a 
single word, it would have to be “challenge.” 

As this Annual Report to our shareholders describes, these 
challenges spread across many programs and many areas of the 


One of the biggest challenges of 1990, one that may dominate 
natural resource management ut the decade, is the issue 
of balancing development and the tremendous public demands of 
30 million human residents with the needs of the State’s animal 
and plant residents, especially its 92 threatened and endangered 
(T&E) species. See Ger nee So aeere Gere aaeen Sai 
this year to your Report dealing with this topic. 

With California's fragmented land ownership patterns, the 
only solution to maintaining the State’s world-renowned 
biodiversity is a cooperative, bio-regional approach, not only to 
protect individual Ts aperes, but other important habitats, plant 


communities, and species as well. 
BLM began pioneering this approach in the 1980s to deal with 
species such as the lla Valley fringe-toed lizard 


near Palm Springs, and the kit fox and eight other species in the 
Carrizo Plain near Bakersfield. 

In 1990 BLM saw a need to greatly broaden this approach to 
find a way to help the threatened desert tortoise survive in the 
California Desert, starting in the Western Mojave Desert and 

with 10 cities and communities, four counties, a dozen 
State and Federal agencies, and numerous private interest groups. 

This same BLM-initiated approach is under consideration by 
the State, BLM, Forest Service, and other cooperating agencies to 
deal with the threatened s owl and old-growth timber issues 
in Northern California's Basin. 

These innovative, multi-agency, regional approaches could 
become the “California style” of resource management for 
the 1990s, and BLM is proud to be a leader in that effort. 


Al maintaining biodiversity is important, so is increas- 


ing cul diversity in government agencies like BLM. 

By the end of 1990, BLM reached its equal opportunity 
employment goals in a number of ethnic groups for certain job 
categories. We also made great strides for future improvements in 
equal opportunity hiring by expanding our efforts in the coopera- 
tive education program. 

Finally, we also made progress in making our facilities and 
lands more accessible to the disabled, including both our own 
employees and the public. 


Whether in biodiversity or cultural diversity, 1990 was a 

of + and progress. Much more needs to be done an 

7 ooks to accomplishing much more in your behalf in 
1990s. 


Sincerely, 


Cd PhaJay 


Ed Hastey 
California State Director 
Bureau of Land Management 
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A ferruginous hawk scans his territory for prey 


Drilling for the earth's steam at the Geysers 
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This Annual Report describes the accomplishments of Fiscal Year 1990, 
from October 1, 1989 to September 30, 1990. 
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A moming fog highlights the King Range 


Volunteers building a public access walkway 
or “stile” at Cedar Creek near Alturas 


A butterfly tour along the Bizz Johnson 
Trail near Susanville 
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The northern spotted owl 
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1990 HIGHLIGHTS 


Initiated a bio-regional management plan for the 

Western Mojave Desert, involving 10 cities, four 

counties, a dozen State and Federal agencies, and 
numerous private groups, to aid a number of 


Species, particularly the threatened 


Doubled the amcunt of funding devoted to law 
enforcement and protection of public lands and 
resources. 


Generated $51 million in revenues, while spend- 
ing $39 million to manage the public lands. 


Shared $23 million in revenues with the State 
from public land receipts. 


Chaired a four-state scientific group to find ways 
to improve the desert tortoise’s chances to sur- 


lca age mamniaas 


Paid California counties $11 million in payments 
in lieu of taxes. 


Conducted or participated in dozens of outreach 
efforts to help acquaint the public with their 
public lands and resources. 


Received valuable assistance from 3,800 volun- 
teers who donated more than 273,000 hours of 


service to the public lands. 

Made progress with the public in four 
regional Resource Management Plans to guide 
future use of these large areas. 


Evaluated 50 major and hundreds of minor 
projects for environmental impacts and specified 
thousands of mitigation measures to protect the 
environment. 


Established four wildlife habitat showcases to 
emphasize wildlife habitat management efforts. 


Quadrupled the wildlife habitat acreage invento- 
ried, from 218,000 acres to 880,000 acres. 


Worked with a multi-agency task force on the 

controversial issues of timber cutting and the 
—_— listed in 1990 as a threatened spe- 
es. 


Sold 8.8 million board feet of timber, earning 
taxpayers $1.1 million. 


Acquired critical scenic and wildlife habitat 
throughout the State, in areas such as the Chuck- 
walla Bench, Desert Tortoise Natural Area, 
Carrizo Plain, North Fork of the American River, 


King Range, and other significant areas. 7 














Photos, clockwise from top left: 
A wild horse being readied for 
adoption at Turlock 

A sand and gravel operation near 
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¢ Completed exchanges totaling 27,000 acres, 
gaining key properties with wetlands (such as Dos 
Palmas near Palm Springs), endangered species 
(such as the Carrizo Plain near Bakersfield), and 
recreation values (such as along the Merced 
River), with the help of groups like The Nature 
Conservancy and the Trust for Public Lan’s. 


. Expanded the coordinated resource management 
Sees e ng, bringing 
lentnedh dinette, Nelien, tekatinns 

together to improve California's rangelands. 


° Genes 39 eae of work on BLM recommen- 
dations for silica in Gites. 


* Took wild horses to five California cities to allow 
private citizens to adopt more than 400 animals 


that overpopulated their ranges. 

* Dedicated the State's second BLM National 
Scenic Area, covering 200,000 acres in the Santa 
ep eS Se Sens See 

initiated a cooperative 
the area with cities in the 
Valley, Riverside County, and private groups. 
¢ Designated four new Areas of Critical Environ- 


X’ ~ mental Concern, incl one covering thou- 
Lh 2 if California coast. 








sands of rocks and off the scenic 


p+ A, Ee 

from El Centro, led by a BLM volunteer ¢ Gathered more than 300 volunteers at Cedar 
Creek near the Modoc/Lassen county line in 
cooperation with the Izaak Walton League to 

A BLM biologist readies a pronghorn antelope plant 2,000 aspen, 200 cottonwoods, and 10,000 

for release in the Carrizo Plain willows to rehabilitate the riparian area. 
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¢ Excavated or stabilized many Native American 
cultural sites on public lands to preserve these 
often-prehistoric artifacts. 









¢ Worked with a number of ors to 
historic sites as well, such as the World War I 
Patton desert training sites. 


¢ Completed dozens of major recreation improve- 
ments, including construction of new camp- 
grounds, picnic facilities, and access roads. 


¢ Issued 1,125 special recreation permits for events 
like the International Landsailing Championships 
at Ivanpah Dry Lake near Needles. 


¢ Celebrated the 10th anniversary of the East 
Mojave National Scenic Area, sharing the 


progress made with numerous cooperators. 


¢ Added nine new Backcountry Byways to this 
recreation network, allowing visitors to enjoy 
eo . a 
along ckhorn and Barrel Springs Byways 
and to view high desert vistas in the East Mojave 
tinh asiondanaeees. 


¢ Studied the American River near Sacramento at 
Congress’ request to determine its potential for 
designation as a National Recreation Area. 











Established two new BLM Information Outposts 
in the East Mojave National Scenic Area. 


Hosted more than 26.5 million recreation visits 
on public lands throughout the State. 


Processed 467 separate rights-of-way across 
pubiic lands for pipelines, powerlines. and 
communication sites, including two major gas 
pipeline projects value at more than $80 million. 
Authorized wind energy projects that generated 
$834,000 in rents and royalties and 700 million 
kilowatt hours of alternate energy. 


Responded quickly to 30 hazardous materials 
incidents, many involving illegal drug labs and 
“midnight dumping” of dangerous materials. 


Managed leases producing 19.3 million barrels of 
oil and 5.8 million MCF (thousand cubic feet) of 


gas. 


my «ae 7 mae | ae pow ama 
to drill on public land for oil and gas. 


Monitored an expansion ned peng energy 

production from public , enough to supply 

930,000 and generate $16.6 million in 
royalties for the taxpayers. 


Regulated gold mines on public lands that pro- 
duced 660,000 ounces of gold, an increase of 47 
percent over 1989 production. 


tet mn me boar miners who use 

ow ped their claims to “wrap 
” them to prevent wildlife from becoming 
in them. 


oy ees een ae 


Tightened 
cyanide and required bondi all operations 
exceeding ieee acres <dditalaee. 


Authorized the Viceroy gold mining operation in 
San Bernardino County after working closely with 
State and county officials, environmental groups, 
and others to an advanced reclamation, 
mitigation, and toring plan to ensure envi- 
ronmental protection. 


Issued 186 permits for extraction of sand and 
— common construction minerals that are 
ing very valuable due to California's 


sontionsd rapid growth. 


Fought fires that burned 33,000 acres of drought- 
ravaged public lands. 


Expanded BLM's highly trained ranger force to 60 
statewide, and increased special agents to 11. 


Eradicated more than 9,600 marijuana plants, 
valued at more than $31 million, from the public 


Completed surveys + almost 58,000 
acres of land throughout Cal 





Costle Peak: tn the Eest Mojove Netionel Scenic Ares 


A British Broadcasting cameraman prepares to film 
wlll tore doeumeaen on dee Contes Fle 
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A geothermal plant under construction at Mammoth | akes 














FUNDING 


for law enforcement, primarily for drug enforcement 
and resource orotection efforts. 

Increases also occurred in Congressicnal authori- 
zation for renewable resources management, i 
maintenance, and range improvements in 1990. 

fund transfers and grants also helped 
to expand public land work in 1990. 
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The California Off-rlighway Vehicle Commission 


wildlife BLM was also reimbursed for work 

done for others, including $449,000 from six Federal 

agencies for resource and survey work and $154,000 
applicants. 
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SHARES 


The public lands not only earn much more than it 
costs to manage them, but they also put dollars directly 
into Stete and county coffers a: well. 

Fifty percent of all mineral leasing revenwes go to 
the State and can be used for any purpose, 

California gives priority to within areas where 
the leasing occurs. The State receives 50 percent 
of geothermal leasing receipts, with 80 percent of that 
going directly by law to the county where the receipts 
were generated. 





The State receives and distributes percentages of 
grazing fees (ranging from 12.5 to 50 percent of the 
receipts) to the counties where the grazing takes place. 
Almost 70 percent of these shared revenues come from 
and go to six counties: San Bernardino (37 percent), 
Kern (9 percent), Fresno (6 percent), San Luis Obispo 
(6 percent), Lassen (6 percent) and Inyo (5 percent). 

Finally Beet pete eee vt of the 














CALIFORNIA REPUBLIC 





It is the responsibility of any landowner to help pay y 
for certain shared services in the county of residence. 
The Federal Government is no exception. 


But rather than paying property taxes, Federal land 
pee ane See ee pay what are 
payments in lieu of taxes, authorized by a 1976 law. 
In 1990, BLM paid California counties $10.6 million. 


These payments, adding up to $153 million over the past 
15 years, come with no strings attached, and the counties 


can use the n.oney for any public purpose. 
Payments are based on a formula taking into account 





lation, Federal land and certain other 2 
See S Counties S 


— national parks, national wi ey 
project lands, Army Corps of Engineers 
dspora ss, inc inactive and semi-active Army i lations, 
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PAYMENTS IN LIEU OF TAXES 








COUNTY ENTITLEMENT ACRES FY 1988 FY 1989 FY 1990 
Alameda 2,439 $1,400 $1,829 $1,829 
Alpine 410,250 40,745 40,910 41,025 
Amador 87,636 8,759 8,764 8,764 
Butte 150,657 15,066 15,066 15,066 
Calaveras 142,295 22,711 14,243 14,230 
Colusa 102,509 10,018 10,255 10,251 
Contra Costa 2,600 1,083 1,950 1,950 
Del Norte 461,401 47,002 47,792 46,212 
El Dorado 528,901 187,923 197,907 188,250 
Fresno 1,500,741 148,826 149,888 150,074 
Glenn 207,111 20,449 20,712 20,711 
Humboldt 470,305 1,593,593 1,605,799 1,581,201 
imperial 1,188,839 835,116 787,364 693,838 
Inyo 5,493,749 513,311 513,311 513,311 
Kern 1,093,114 604,887 667 467 662,568 
Kings 10,987 6,384 6,749 6,545 
Lake 381,337 38,065 38,075 38,134 
Lassen 1,644,435 164,748 164,814 164,444 
Los Angeles 681,153 475,518 502,233 509,123 
Madera 502,579 49,906 50,258 50,258 
Marin 76,556 70,426 71,361 76,383 
Mariposa 512,526 204,738 122,445 52,094 
Mendocino 295,297 29,538 37,980 29,530 
Merced 41,209 27,194 30,206 30,338 
Modoc 1,695,631 193,653 169,483 169,563 
Mono 1,796,727 174,835 174,898 179,673 
Monterey 388,449 280,330 277,213 275,386 
Napa 61,104 45,615 45,692 45,673 
Nevada 196,348 19,346 19,651 19,635 
Orange 54,655 32,476 32,631 32,722 
Placer 366,923 73,039 78,015 73,934 
Plumas 1,153,117 115,539 115,555 115,616 
Riverside 2,364,968 977,618 973,435 966,329 
Sacramento 5,495 2,925 4,121 4,121 
San Benito 126,494 87,809 88,534 88,651 
San Bernardino 7,696,866 847,738 851,478 769,741 
San Diego 463,185 326,872 319,172 313,075 
San Francisco 2,355 5,665 5,641 3,091 
San Joaquin 2,153 956 1,634 1,615 
San Luis Obispo 398,072 250,250 250,547 280,898 
San Mateo 1,346 27,224 27,224 1,010 
Santa Barbara 712,657 575,311 565,552 562,497 
Santa Clara 5,982 0 4,269 4,240 
Santa Cruz 12 0 0 0 
Shasta 971,316 97,308 97,124 97,132 
Sierra 430,735 42,581 43,074 43,074 
Siskiyou 2,566,793 256,068 256,795 256,759 
Solano 5,988 3,371 4,491 4,491 
Sonoma 23,924 2,392 2,392 2,392 
Stanislaus 6,443 3,951 5,032 4,635 
Sutter 6 0 0 0 
Tehama 445,141 44,381 44,514 44,514 
Trinity 1,519,861 161,611 160,094 160,858 
Tulare 1,526,590 480,864 646,726 632,257 
Tuolumne 1,090,566 200,118 109,057 109,057 
Ventura 574,760 420,765 416,336 406,731 
Yolo 28,607 21,123 21,338 21,322 
Yuba 49,109 4,925 4,925 4,911 
TOTALS 42,721,004 $10,894,065 $10,924,021 $10,601,732 








VOLUNTEERS 


The generosity of public land volunteers continued to 
climb in 1990, with a 40 percent increase in the number of 
volunteers (3,800) and a 12 percent increase in work hours 
donated (273,000). 

Their dedication produced hundreds of tangible results to 
ean SES SASSER OE, 5 aga 

ow: 


¢ Aspecial, one-of-a-kind medical dune buggy for rescue 
operations in the Imperial Sand Dunes was the creation 
of volunteers Craig and Leigh Anne Hanloh who donated 
the vehicle to BLM. 


e Second and third graders at Mattole Union Elementary 
School adopted Mattole Beach near Arcata as a school 
project and helped to improve the area. 


¢ Friends of the Mojave Road finished the East Mojave 
Heritage Trail and published a guidebook, completing 
five years of effort totaling 26,000 volunteer hours. 


¢ The Desert Peaks Chapter of the Sierra Club volunteered 
to help BLM rehabilitate an old road in the Newberry 


























Mountains Wilderness Study Area. A “rescue buggy” donated for the imperial Sand Dunes 
¢ The Fresno County Sportsmen's Club built an interpre- | 

tative kiosk at Squaw Leap Management Area near VOLUNTEERS - 1990 

Auberry in memory of Ted Anderson, an active local 

volunteer. Number of Volunteers 3,810 | 
© Asmall army of 300 school children and adult volun- _}} “ours of Service 273,280 

teers made major improvements to a riparian area Value of Volunteer Work $2,731,500 

known as Cedar Creek in northeastern California. BLM Costs to Manage Program $111,000 
¢ Very ized volunteers with professional expertise - — 


helped BLM’s Bakersfield District by conducting more 
than 250 mining inspections and identifying more than 
1,500 mineral and fossil collecting sites. 


¢ Earth Day volunteers in Susanville donated 80 hours to 
help clean the trails along the Bizz Johnson Trail. 


¢ The San Gorgonio Chapter of the Sierra Club and Boy 
Scout Troop 103 maintained 33 miles of trail on the 
Whitewater segment of the Pacific Crest Trail. 


¢ President Bush acknowl the volunteer efforts of Jan 
Perreira for her work with BLM's Caliente Resource Area, 
calling her one of the nation's “1,000 Points of Light.” 


¢ Four young performing artists volunteered more than 300 
hours to produce a BLM rap music video to help interest 
young people in natural resource careers. 


¢ The High Rock Trekkers, part of the California Associa- 
tion of Four-Wheel Drive Clubs, spent their Labor 
replacing barriers at a creek crossing to a fragile ow 
— Environmental 
ncern. 


¢ Volunteers in the BLM’s Ukiah District helped save 


pieces of the past by surveying and helping to monitor 
archeological sites. 





10 | A volunteer geologist plots oil and gas drainage maps 





OUTREACH 


If the “public” is to become more familiar with their 
lands and resources under BLM’s care in California, it is 
important that BLM personnel work with as many people and 
groups in their local communities as possible. 

This outreach was especially important in 1990, the 20th 
anniversary of Earth Day, as Californians all over the State 
celebrated their natural environment. Highlights included: 


¢ A program nicknamed “easy,” or EESI (Earth-Envircn- 
mental Science Initiative) started in Bakersfield by BLM, 
the Lori Brock Children’s Museum, and other coopera- 
tors, was aimed at helping third to sixth graders in local 
schools understand earth sciences. The first year saw 75 
students go through the four-week program, including 
numerous field trips. 


¢ BLM and the Barstow Unified School District's “Outdoor 
Classroom” program completed its second year, helping 
5th graders understand and appreciate the desert’s 
resources. 


¢ The Carrizo Plain Natural Area was the site of monthly 
tours conducted by BLM to acquaint the public and 
specialized groups like the California Native Plant 
Society and the Los Angeles County Museum of Natural 
with the area's special features, including archeo- 
logical values at Painted Rock. 


¢ More than 1,600 high schools and colleges in the State 
received an eight-part video series on natural resources in 
California from BLM for environmental education pur- 


poses. 


¢ Adesire to help young people develop a land use ethic 
was the foundation for a group of cooperators, including 
BLM, Inyo County Education Department, the Bishop 
school system, and others, to draft plans for training 
teachers in natural resource appreciation. The program 
will be fully implemented in 1991. 


¢ Upin Lassen County, Earth Day celebrations focused on 
planting trees, with BLM and other natural resource 
agencies helping by not only supplying and planting 
trees, but sending resource professionals into almost 
ay school classroom to talk about the great 
out 





4 hands-on lesson about archeology near El Centro 


A BLM mining engineer leads an “EESI” tour of a mine site » The California Desert was the site of more than 15 major 
stad Sie Earth Day projects, spanning a five-county area. These 
jects included numerous public land clean-ups, a 
ng party, trail building efforts, and special 





tours. 


¢ In northwestern Californ's, BLM and the public joined 
forces to sponsor more na dozen forums, tours, 
cleanup projects, trai’  ilding efforts, and other activi- 
ties as part of the Earth Day celebration and Fifth Annual 
California Trail Days. 


PLANNING AND ENVIRONMENTAL 
COORDINATION 


The public has a direct role in helping BLM to determine the future of 
eee eae pating in the preparation of Resource Manage- 
ment Plans (RMPs) for large areas of the State. 

In 1990, four RMPs were in various of development for the 
public lands in BLM’s Arcata, Bishop, Palm Springs/South Coast, and 


of 1976 directs all Federal agencies 
RMP, se to public participation 
Sepmensume est my issues has been com 
et ae, met pat the next stage of public iavolvement is publication of the draft RMP for 
human environment. review. In Bishop, ee Cee ase Oe hoee 
Under BLM policy, all these an advance look at where BLM was headed prior 
efforts must: . RMP. The new approach was very popula withthe public drawing 


follow the principles neg saiple 


use and sustained 


use a systematic, interdiscipli- 
nary approach; 


consider the relative importance 
of public land products, ser- 
vices, and use to local econo- 
mies; 


180 poople tothe Bishop workshop sone. one of five workshops bel. 


as reo uires BLM to make amendments 
to these a pater seer Hollister plan were initiated 
to deal with proposed oil and and asbestos hazard 


gas 
issues. Recreation and grazing use changes in the Eagle Lake Basin also 
initiated a plan amendment. 

More intensive for smaller areas is also sometimes necessary 
yeaa sal yg land issues involved. Some plans, like the 
ee ee near Barstow, involve many land owners and 
agencies. The E! Mirage Dry Lake Bed is intensively used for all types of 
recreational activities; the plan earmarks more than $10 million in con- 


weigh long-term benefits and a 
actions a 
provides the framework, environmental coordination 

benefits and consequences; nlf ptning provides the mewak environmental condition 
coordinate with phe = oe 50 major al with hundreds of small 
ment agencies ia tribes; uated rojects, along oO er 

" proposed actions, for Natio Environmental Policy Act compliance in 

© provide | blic with early 1990. 

notice and frequent opportuni- Among the covered by environmental impact state- 
ties to participate. ments were the Castle Mountain mine, a large gold mine in eastern San 


Bernardino County, and a t plan for the South Fork of the Eel 
River to deal with recreation, wilderness, and timber issues. 


Environmental assessments (EAs) are prepared on 


with fewer anticipated impacts, such as a 1990 EA evaluating a 


proposal to remove non-native tamarisk trees at Afton Canyon 
near Barstow to restore the area's ri 


evaluate off- y vehicle plans 
sent Valley areas. 


an values and EAs to 
the Rand Mountains, El 
—— and 





Planning with the public for the Bishop RMP 


recreation 
at Cow Mountain near 





SPECIAL AREAS 


While the country’s first National Scenic Area (NSA) in the East 
Mojave in San Bernardino County celebrated its 10th anniv.csary in 1990, 
another was added, with the dedication of the new Santa Rosa NSA in 
Riverside County. 

The Santa Rosa NSA, the country’s fourth designated area, covers 
200,000 acres of Federal, State, and private lands in the Santa Rosa and 
San Jacinto Mountains, providing a scenic backdrop to Palm Spri 

ing communities. All nine cities within the Coachella V. ; 
Riverside County, and other local officials welcomed the BLM designation 
and are participating in a coordinated resource management approach to 
managing this special area. 

In the East Mojave, 10th anniversary activities highlighted the 
a A RE NE Se ee She wie aang 

ways to accommodate public use and enjoyment. 

BLM also expanded its Area of Critical Environmental Concern 
(ACEC) network in 1990, adding four new ACECs: Rocks and Islands 
(covering more than 1,000 sites off along the coast of California used by 
wildlife); Rodman Mountains (also listed on the National Register of 
Historic Places because of its Native American rock art); Red 
Rock Canyon (an area with fe and botanical values next to the Red 
Rock Canyon State Park); and Dedeckera Canyon (containing a unique 
concentration of rare plants near Death Valley.) 

These additions bring the total ACECs in California to 106, totaling 
920,000 acres. Work also continued on developing site-specific plans for 
the existing ACECs, with 10 new plans completed in 1990. 

Finally, other areas with special values received BLM's attention last 
year, including the Mad River Slough 
containing seven different 





POLICY 


The Federal Land Policy and 
Management Act of 1976 (FLPMA) 
directs BLM to manage the public 
Jands to protect the quality of scien- 
tific, scenic, ical, environmen- 
tal, and other special values. 

A major element of this program 
is FLPMA’'s policy on Areas of Critica! 
Environmental Concern {ACECs). 
ACECSs are special areas within the 
public lands, requiring protective 
management. 


, designation, and 
of ACECSs is an integral 
part of BLM’s multiple use a h. 
resource uses may be allowed 
in ACECs, as long as the special 
resources are protected. 

As part of the ACEC prozram, 
oie 
values by designating Research 
Natural Areas, Outstanding Natural 
Areas, and National Natural Land- 
marks. 





WILDLIFE HABITAT 


If California's wildlife populations, among the most diverse in the 
nation, are to survive, its human populations must become more sensitive 
to their needs, particularly their habitat requirements. BLM made signifi- 
cant progress toward achieving this goal on two fronts in 1990. 
ing efforts, devel- 

to deal with 








Second, BLM established four wildlife habitat “showcases” in 1990. 
These included: Cedar Creek, near Alturas; Cache Creek, near Clear Lake; 
Carrizo Plain, near Bakersfield; and Afton Canyon, near Barstow. By 
pe apy ee ee they needy A 
awareness and to focus management priority on these important areas. 





threatened and endangered species is 1988 

based on the Fed::-ai iz:x:d Policy and 
Act of 1972 

et see Se hares of WE Vests tevestated 263,000 

Act, and the Endangered Species Act. Acres of Wildlife Habitat Maintained = 51,600 





with other agencies in its ife © Peregrine falcons continued to be reintroduced in the Klamath 
Basin as part of a five-year effort to reestablish them in this 
area. 


conservation 
public service groups are actively . were transplanted from Modoc County to 


¢ California bighorn were reintroduced into the Hayes 
a nd. rprise Resource Area in northwest- 
ern using 15 animals from British Columbia, Canada. 


¢ Bald eagles that roost in the Klamath Basin were helped by 
k_ eceeseaaataaaasipastaaataataaaaas 


¢ Prairie falcons nesting in the Carrizo Plain near Painted Rock, 
an area landmark, were aided by restricting public access to 
the area during two critical nesting months, when only guided 





tours were permitted. 
° het os met tn ty hapten og 
installation this year of three saucer-type 
Seals artaicantidans Gaz woul ticles te elite 
to expand their habitat. 
o Pw public lands oS a ished on 
Cache Creek lands cooperators, cost . To , BLM 
oe was able to offer almost $500,000 in wildlife spate in 


1990. These grants were matched by $569,000 from other agen- 
cies for a variety of important wildlife projects. 

















THREATENED AND ENDANGERED 
SPECIES HABITAT 
nat Ae OEP ee Comiennd anh coe Sienna 


plant species in California are found on public managed by BLM. 
Although some of these species inhabit only a small amount of land, 


others range across broad areas, like the northern owl and the 
desert tortoise, both newly listed as threatened by the Federal government 
in 1990. 

Desert tortoise habitat covers almost 75 of all public lands in 
the California Desert, and BLM is taking a leadership role in ways 
to stop the decline. In 1990, protection ona 


number of fronts, including field surveys, basic research into the animal's 
disease problems, raven contro! projects to reduce loss of young tortoises, 
and habitat acquisition. 

ey oa ay ey iy mys Chief 
among these is the Desert Tortoise Oversight Group, a four- 
EN ee Also initiated in 1990 was the first 


of four regional ate yt tt 4 starting with 
sho Westen bdalove Deane involves 10 cities and 
cencaiiinn Misenuilins, ieaek otal Sa Gan Pane ae 
and private interest groups. 
In Northern California, the northern ow! listing is 
similar challenges. BLM is working with the Forest Service, the 
ee Se ee ae and Game and others to 
develop a coordinated to this controversial issue, dealing not 
only with the owl, but a wide variety of species and habitats. 
on 12 
on peti beets 
PE BLM botanists discovered several new populations of the rare 
a ee ee ee ee eee 
also discovered four new sites of the threatened San 
ip quesienamianen. About 75,000 acres of lands near Bakers- 
field were inventoried by BLM in 1990 for TAE species as part of the 
land use planning process. Several were found, allowing BLM to plan 
accordingly for the area. 


The desert tortoise, California's official reptile, is now listed as threatened 
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FORESTRY 


The listing of the northern spotted owl as a threatened species im- 
pacted BLM’s forestry program in two ways: 1) three timber sales totaling 
three million board feet were cancelled; and 2) inventories to find out 
which timber areas contained owls were expanded. 

In 1990, 20 sites covering 19,500 acres were inventoried for the 
spotted owl; six pairs and five individuals were found. 

On a broader scale. BLM began a major timber inventory and data 
conversion project to translate complex timber data into the i 
California Wildlife Habitat Relationship System. In 1990, 2,100 forest 
stands covering 91,000 acres were examined for this project. BLM's goal 
is to complete inventories on all forest lards in the range of the northern 
spotted owl on public lands in California by the end of 1992. These data 
will then be more readily available to foresters and biologists. 

ite the sale cancellations, BLM was able to offer and sell 8.8 
million feet of timber in 1990, netting $1.1 million, mostly from 
insect and fire salvage areas. 

























Reforestation of 
harvested or wildfire- 
areas in- 

creased 27 percent over 

1989. About a third of 

this work was accom- 

11.5 near Arcata in 

11 88 | Ridge/Mupa Mounta 
$1,446,312 $1,105,776 Nemsiain. —_— 
2,023 1,425 Timbered Ridge areas. 
501 635 reforestation project in 


; ‘ 
» * 


Douglas fir seedlings being wrapped in protective vexars to prevent deer browsing 














CULTURAL RESOURCES 


Cultural resource protection on public lands ir 1990 focused on a 





number of critical Native American sites throughout California, but also 


included projects dating from World War Il to 65 million years ago. 
The Native American site protection efforts included: 


© Cache Creek - BLM and the Far Western Anthropological Research qreun whessn cignificant events 


Sein tikebieed by the Chapeal till Pawialtias 
formerly inhabited by the Patwin Indians. 
* Duck Flat - In BLM’s Surprise Resource Area, students from the 


University of Nevada, Reno, continued excavating an 8,000-year-old Management Act of 1976 and numer- 


pit-house site on public lands in Washoe County, 


¢ Carrizo Plain - A number of cooperators, incl the California cultural resources are: 
Telephone Pioneers, The Nature Conservancy, and a private rancher 
helped build a 250-acre enclosure to protect a ceremonia! pictograph ° full consideration in all 
site in this BLM Natural Area used by the prehistoric Chumash pep 
Indians as well as several threatened and endangered species. 
© managed to maintain or enhance 
e Sacramento River - Several significant cultural sites were inventoried, scientific and sociocultural 
tested, or fenced near the river a values; 
College and the California State 
e inventoried and evaluated to add 
® Table Mountain - ee ee Archeological Society signed to the body of knowledge. 
a cooperative agreement with to hein ci as ovchention ct ds 
site ia Imperial County. 
¢ Juniper Flat - Fullerton College aes ae net 
ee eee Area 
mental Concern in San Bernardino County. 
Near Palm the cooperative efforts to preserve and com- 


memorate the World War II desert training sites used by General 

George Patton continued between BLM and local cooperators in 

Riverside County. sod tn the Fansche tuiko on pobho lands to San 

lizard fossils excavated in the Panoche Hills on ic lands in San 

Benito County were featured in a special exhibit at the Fresno Metro- 
tan Museum. These 40-foot-long fossils of lizards that once 

eee 
at Fresno. 











1988 1989 
Inventory (thousands of acres) 21 58 
Major Protection/Stabilization Projects 43 50 
Permits 23 28 














LANDS 


POLICY It me y or not be true that “All the world's a stage...” but some 
public lands in California certainly are, and the Alabama Hills near 
The major responsibilities of Bishop, star of the 1990 Sierra Film Festival, is one example. 
BLM'’s lands programs are evaluating The film festival, which drew 3,000 film buffs and celebrities like Roy 


and processing applications for leases Rogers. included tours of the Alabama Hills, one of the many areas where 





Federal ownership unless i 
the particular parcels would serve 
interest. 

Two other principles are 

unless Congress makes 
; and that all cctions 

be consistent with BLM's resource 
management planning responsibili- 

Public lands be sold ) 
oun Sj enasenemtegl or Arad Roy Rogers greets visitors wo the Sierra Film Festival, 
pee ee cay he fora co-sponsored by BLM's Bishop Office 
eeatied ae repeoner ti ended BLM's lands and program also carried out exchanges covering 
So ashtive bmpelaat pablie hguotives 27,000 acres in 1990, lands for the public's use with wetlands, 
such as community expansion or endangered species, and recreation values. 
economic development. Some of these exchanges, near Barstow, filled in gaps in the Juniper 

All land must be in SN ee eee 
the public interest and are done to Highway Vehicle Area, and Lake Area. 
runagement reat Another significant 1990 anes Heliicter, on lands with 

et clin tas nd el Coen, 
BLM also made progress in 1990 controlling trespasses, closing 
about 290 separate cases. Fifteen major cases were in BLM's 


Ridgecrest Resource Area, including a case involving removal of hazard- 
ous waste, and a miner who removed tons of old equipment, buildings, 
and junk from the public lands. 
“ee ie fond Gos bn tau to entghn epaiod oe 

i+. areas in 1990 to ps, 
Tk et A at ey wy 
’ holds regional competitions on the site. 

ee eS ee ae. 
BLM lifted old, restrictive land classifications on 
more than 10.5 million acres in the California 


Desert, allowing more recent land use devel- 
oped with the public's help to take full effect. 
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ACQUISITIONS 


With 17 million acres of public land in California, it sometimes seems 
curious to the public that BLM has an active acquisition program in their 


an Cceeeeaiety Segmenten Send pettens often means Gt BEDS, with 


a 


parcels of lands in areas with high public and natura! resource values. 


In 1990, these acquisitions, all cooperative efforts, focused on a 
number of very special areas. A few examples follow: 


e Chuckwalla Bench - The desert tortoise, recently listed as a threatened 





¢ Desert Tortoise Natural Area - Exchanges and purchases added 1,322 
ee 


© Off-Highway Vehicle (OHV) Areas - OHV users, who pay into a State 


fund made evallable to BLM, helped acquire 3.860 acres in the Gene 
OHV area near Redding. — peed 

also BLM to eogeize land la the Stoddacd Valley —_ 

Barstow, the San Felipe area in Imperial wend don a Old PE yi wy ey 

Mojave Road in the East Mojave National Arta the Fadel Land Poly and Monae 
¢ North Fork American River - The last piece ment Act of 1976 and many other 

py Say cme pate Hd hey oe Pe eae wee e 

river was added to public ownership in 1990. sa vio guilian peteathec ofe 
© Carrizo Plain - About 320 acres were acquired in 1990 to acquisition program are. 

public holdings in this area, home to nine Addi- 

tionally, all but the actual title transfer was on another * to provide satisfactory access so 

17,000 acres toward the ultimate goal of 150,000 acres in public the public can reach public 

ownership. Jands; 

King Range on California's “Lost Coast,” the Nation's first Na- ¢ to acquire necessary administra- 

Seull Gciesvediten Aasnaliod cantar tat ome, Chania eek tive sites; 

ownership to more than 55,000 acres. — cha eb -_ 

Wilderness Study Areas (WSAs) - or private parcels, lands wildlife habitat as 

totaling 840 acres within two WSAs in the California Desert were —— ee 


acquired, including 640 acres in the Rodman Mountains WSA near 
Barstow and 200 acres in Whitewater WSA near Palm Springs. 


Donations - BLM often is able to acquire key parcels for the public 
eee SERN Ean, Cate Op ie SS Gesee Conan Se S0 ae 
to public in the Coachella Valley 


Pringe toed Lisard in Ri County. 





Fund; 


e¢ to block up lands and 
access to off-highway vehicle 
the 


State of California's fund; 
© to acquire easements or the 


to use lands for important public 
purposes. 


Visitors the the beach in the King 


Conservation Area, where 
is adding to the public’s ownership 











SOIL, AIR, AND WATER 


The highlight of riparian protection efforts on public lands in 1990 
was an ei ile stretch of streamside habitat along Cedar Creek near the 
Modoc-Lassen county line. 

There, more than 300 volunteers converged on a June weekend and 
planted 2,000 trees, 200 cottonwoods, and 10,000 willows. These 
improvements, with other project work, enhanced the area's ripar- 
eras pe eae ny enema 
to site. 

This effort, spearheaded by BLM, the Izaak Walton 
League, and ranchers, who actually own the land and have granted 
easements to ze!low public use and was only one of a number 
of riparian enhancement projects in 1990. 

At Stony Creek in Lassen County, fencing to control livestock use and 
other resulted in a dramatic comeback in 1990 to this 


damaged site. Kaee-high grasses and willows now cover many 
areas, numerous wildlife have returned to the creek. 


At another riparian area, Afton Canyon, plans were made 


significant 
in 1990 to eradicate non-native iamarisk from areas along the Mojave | 
River 


BLM also made am a ys work on 72,000 
acres in 1990, surveys in Area 
near Hollister and the Re eed dons acer 
cooperation with the Soil Conservation Service. 





LIVESTOCK GRAZING — 





ee < te nee public lands in —o 
to on i 
1990, drawing in as many groups as pos«ible to find ways to Fock tothe Toyo rong A 
: and jows, in partk ular the Federal 
Naturally those most involved are the 740 livestock grazing > Land Policy and Management Act of 
who graze their 58,000 cattle and 89,000 on 78 million acres of 1976 (FLPMA) and the Public Range- 
public lands in California. These ranchers $544,000 in 1990 for jands Act of 1978 
300,000 animal unit months (AUM) of An AUM is enough forag- (PRIA), have modified and expanded 
to feed orz cow or five sheep for one a no oe 
Nowhere is this coordinated needed more than Taylor Crazing 
in the California Desert with the 1990 of the desert tortoise as a BLM its bask outhority 10 odvministr 














A landsailer at Wanpah Dry Lake 





RECREATION 


BLM's Recreation 2000 initiative picked up steam this year with 
wi a sumber of projec:s in its recreation showcase areas. 
Some of these include: 


¢ Bizz Johnson Trail — Several 


improvement projects 
in this popular area in SoU tnatedinn ssapanton of 
the ‘s Canyon historic railroad trestle, a new access road, 


information day use picnic facilities, and areas at 
Hobo Camp. by BLM, the Rails-to-Trails Festival 
ee oe ee 
ioned railroad Car races. 


© Cache Creek — A new hiking/equestrian trail, trailhead, and 


— Twenty-three new cuz psites were added to 
Hole-in-the-Wall and five years of volunteer efforts 
ag 5 wr mm the East Mojave Heritage Trail in 1990. 
Two new Informa‘ion Outposts were at Baker and 
Cima Dome and a new East Mojave Visitor's Guide was pub- 


i 


© Merced River — The historic Briceburg House was restored to 
its original condition with the help of the Yosemite Association. 
pe at ante te nt ee as a visitor center, Briceburg re- 

ind making it accessible to 

trail from Lake ure to the Merced was 





¢ Cow Mountain — On south Cow Mountain, the Disabled Action 
League and other disabled off-highway vehicle (OHV) users 
helped make the area wheelchair accessible. On north Cow 
Mountain, users and groups helped initiate a recreation manage- 
ment plan to better utilize this area's recreation potential. 








_ 


Handcar racing ot the Reils-to-Trail Festivel, co-sponsored by BLM's Susanville Office 




















1988 1989 1990 
Recreation Visits (millions) 28.9 30.5 26.5 
Special Recreation Permits issued 1,081 996 1,125 
Receipts from Permits $200,366 $186,043 $225,569 


received the attention of both BLM and the public in 1990: 


Trails — BLM's Caliente Resource Area and volun- 
teers completed the final 32 miles of the BLM portion of the 
Pacific Crest Trail, the State’s preniier hiking trail, in 1990. 
High school students from the Student Conservation Associa- 
tion spent a month in the King Range the Lost Coast 
Trail to the Sinkyone State Park, and visitors to BLM’s Squaw 
Leap area near Auberry have a new scenic view of the San 
a cece 
unteers. 


Events — During Easter week, landsailers from around the 
world gathered at Ivanpah Dry Lake near Needles for the Inter- 
nati onal p. At the other end of the 
State, the Fort Sage OHV area near Susanville hosted almost 100 
dirt bike enthusiasts. 


Byways — Nine new Byways for OHV touring 
were added to BLM’s growing network in 1990. The Buckhorn 
and Barrel Springs Byways both take travelers across the Ne- 
vada state line in northeast California into remote areas filled 
with wildlife, wild horses, and dramatic vistas. In the East 
National Scenic Area, another seven byways were 
TS eee 
Essex; Kelbaker; Kelso-Cima; and Lanfair-Ilvanpah Byways. 


Plans — OHV users helped BLM complete the Desert OHV 


Project plan covering 300,000 acres near Bishop. goal is to 
encourage dispersed, semi-primitive recreation use of the area. 


Studies — At Congress’ direction, BLM a feasibility 
study in 1990 on the for the River in Sacra- 
mento, Placer, and El Dorado Counties to become a National 
Recreation Area. Congress is to make a decision on 
the site once flood control plans for the area are decided. 








Dune buggy racing at Manila Dunes near Eureka 


POLICY 


The Federal Land Policy and 


Management Act of 1976 cites 
ee one of the 


principal uses of public lands. 
Under BLM'’s policy, there are two 


primary types of recreation manage- 
ment: intensive and extensive. 


ation areas; areas with outstanding 
values where demand cannot be 
satisfied by other sources; and areas 
where recreational capacity is 
exceeded —S and significant 
resource are threatened. 
Extensive, or dispersed, recre- 
ation managment is provided in 
areas where recreation is not the 
as management objective. 
nimal supervision and facilities 
provided. 





WILDERNESS 


In 1990 anticipation by BLM and the public grew while the finishing 
touches were added in Washington to the agency’s California wilderness 
recommendations, scheduled for presentation to Congress in 1991. 

The final presentation will complete 15 years of work for BLM, 
beginning in 1976 when Congress directed the review of the 17 million 
acres of public lands in California for wilderness potential. 

Out of the 7.1 million acres of wilderness study areas (WSAs) state- 
wide, BUM is ing 2.3 million acres for wilderness preserva- 
tion, which would significantly increase the 6.3 miilion acres of wilder- 
ness already designated in California, mostly by other agencies. 

Meanwhile, BLM continued to rehabilitate or reclaim some of these 
WSAs in 1990. 

Eleven WSA reclamation projects were completed in the California 
Desert. One of these projects, in the Little Pi Peak WSA near El 
Centro, involved reclaiming 2.9 miles of unauthorized roads, recontouring 
parking pads, filling in a pit, and removing illegal buildings. When the 
work was done, most observers could not even notice that the area had 
been previously disturbed. 

In the South Panoche WSA west of Mendota, quick discovery and 
followup by the BLM’s Hollister Resource Area resulted in 100 percent 
reclamation of an unauthorized mining disturbance. 

Retired architect Brian Webb and nine other volunteers joined forces 
to form the “Friends of Inyo WSA.” The WSA, aqennre Saas acres in 
the northern Mojave Desert, benefited from their friendship in 1990 
through three major volunteer projects, including stabilization of an 
historic cabin, a trails inventory and maintenance effort, and construction 
of water bars to prevent erosion on some trails. 


Boy Scouts and fire crews also maintained trails in three WSAs in 
central California, including Caliente Mountains, Owens Peak, and 
Rockhouse. 

BLM also completed land acquisitions in a number of WSAs in 1990, 
picking up critical private lands within the Whitewater WSA near Palm 
Springs, Rodman Mountains near Barstow, and almost 5,000 acres of 
subsurface mineral rights in the High Rock and East Fork High Rock 


WSAs administered by BLM’s Surprise Resource Area. 











WILD HORSES AND BURROS 


Two Californians, Mary Ann Simends of the Whole Horse Institute 
and Robert Hillman of the Animal Protection Institute, were named by the 
of the Interior to the National Wild Horse and Burro Advisory 
Board in 1990 to set a new course for this exciting BLM program. 
On California's public lands, selective removals by old-fashioned 
roundups kept population levels steady at 1,300 wild burros and 1,700 


wild horses. 
a nen anes Sent ares homes ee Oe 
program, primary a the five adoption in , Colusa, 
Node T Vallejo. A sixth wes held jointly with Novede 
and Arizona BLM in Las Vegas. Pee my unadoptable horses were 


Ft Pape 9 te ple wet em Oklahoma, run 
by a BLM contractor. 


The new BLM burro mascot, who lives at the agency's Litchfield 


corrals near Susanville, finally got 
ille. Bethany’s suggestion was from 

over 600 entries submitted by school children in northeastern 

At the 1990 California State Fair, BLM’s booth took its third gold 
ribbon award, and the adoption program was given a boost by Dannette 
Price, who showed her former wild palomino mustang at the Fair's 
Cavalcade of Horses. 

op nD wan oat Cnn Genes ee aie wee BLM with 

a eg year. A few of the 1990 volunteers incl Joan Eagan 
of Pleo es, Donna Nunn of Ri Angie Meroshnekoff of 
Petaluma, Tammy Nunn of Susanville, Marcia Wisdom of Floyd 
Edwards of Santa Rosa, and Charles Tollini, Krista Eisbrenner, and Lori 
Brodoski of Ukiah. 





POLICY 


BLM’s policy for managing wild 
horses and burros is based on the 
Wild Free-Roaming Horse and Burro 
Act of 1971, the Federal Land Policy 


and Management Act of 1976, and 


tion. Any sick or lame animals are 
aes the most humane 
. The rest are 
offered for private private care through the 
Adopt-A-Horse and Burro 
Program. Older unadoptable 
cibendied ts sanctuaries. 


one year, an individual may proved or 


title to the animal. 








Number of Excess Animals Removed 
from Public Lands 

Number of Excess Animals Removed 
from Military & National Forest Lands 

Number of Animals Adopted 

Number of Titles issued 



































RIGHTS-OF-WAY 


California's energy, transportation, and communications networks are 
known eee ny ane Saaany. Many of 
these use or cross public lands. 

BLM eee ty quiing de any. Each proposal 
must be y studied for its impacts and grantees pay 


asain alias eiheaeliintenennstne indittnasnatiiialande. 
Wind energy, an important alternative source, was generated 
in 1990 from two major public lands areas. In In the 
Palm Springs, some 1,600 turbines on 1,250 acres of BLM leased lands 
generated 702 million kilowatt hours of power and $834,000 in rents and 
royalties. At two smaller operations near Tehachapi Pass in Kern County, 
ey 720 acres generated 31 million kilowatt hours and 
nee pe royalties. Combined, these two public land wind 
on eee pee es 
Solar also got a boost from BLM in 1990, with approval of a 12- 
mile transmission line from Luz International's generat- 
ing near Barstow. The transmission line helped to tie the 480- 
megawatt plant, the first of several planned in the area, to distribution 
Sg ee ell 


natural gas 
techation ate ate 90 ae 
Riverside County and a 45-mile, $40 million 
Bernardino County to Acton in Los Angeles County. 


rights-of-way in 1990, 
to Ford Dry Lake in 
from Adelanto in San 

County. Both these lines will 


increase Southern Cal Edison's capacity to supply gas to Southern Califor- 
nians. 

A major interstate gas pipeline took a great deal of BLM’s time in 1990 
with the environmental 


studies and public hearings. The grant 
peline, stretching from Muddy Creek, Wyoming near 


SS ee eee 
withthe Mojave pipeline to furs 





yaasys 119 Aq COYY 








HAZARDOUS MATERIALS 


pee ae sa yep tpn POLICY 

were way up on public lands in California for 1990, with emergency ; 

responses almost doubling and cleanup costs for illegal dump sites Fc ctr + pe el 

jumping from $10,000 to $16,000 per site. s hazardous materials program: 
The 30 ey ae te eg ee . 

hazard on public articularly in Southern California. The remain- fee eae ete me 

ing cases involved ill midnight dumping” of hazardous materials in Liability Act states that every 

remote areas. 














1988 1989 
Emergency Responses Required 13 17 
New Hazardous Waste Sites identified 3 6 
Superfund Sites on Public Lands (cumulative) 1 1 
Two high priority hazardous waste sites continued to 


demand BUM atte attention during 1990: 


e Atlas Mine - This former asbestos mine is a 
Superfund site under the Environmental 
Agency (EPA) guidelines. EPA held public meetings in 
Coalinga and Sunn in 1990 to outline its 
remediation for public lands at Atlas and 
Creek. EPA's decision will impact BLM’s land use plan 
for this area, including existing off-highway vehicle use. 


¢ Stateline Dump - An unauthorized dump site near Tule 
Lake in Modoc County continued to be closely monitored 
in 1990. Four water quality monitoring wells were drilled 
and three rounds of sampling have been completed. So 
far, no hazardous contaminants have been identified. 


Suiting up for an emergency response to a jet crash 
on public lands near El Centro 














ENERGY AND MINERALS 


public continued to climb in 1990, their concern for ing the 
environment also remained high, leaving BLM the tough job of balancing 

In the oil and gas program, concerns for threatened and endangered 
Seen a Oa a) Ge eee 
energy business outlook, were the cause for a significant reduction in oil 
and gas leases issued. 

In the hardrock mining program, production of gold was at an all-time 
high, but major policy changes were made to address public and environ- 
mental concerns about reclamation standards, bonding requirements, 
cyanide heap leach operations, and use of plastic pipes as claim markers. 

la the geothermal program, production was up, but so were onsite 
compliance inspections. 


Balancing these demands while ensuring environmental protection 
takes a lot of coordination and cooperation. In 1990, BLM worked even 
more closely with the State, counties, companies, and interest groups to 
find solutions to California's mineral and environmental needs. 





One-half of the huge steam turbine rotors used 
at a Geysers geothermal energy facility 


























SUBSURFACE MINERAL ACRES MANAGED BY BLM 
WHERE SURFACE IS PRIVATELY OWNED 


Subsurface Acres 


6,750 
1,080 
1,800 
8,320 
18,153 
11,540 
1,360 
380 
2,019 
109,970 
3,030 
40,140 
1,760 
7,073 
268,861 
14,360 
32,420 
116,100 
36,140 
35,163 


(SPLIT ESTATE) 
County Subsurface Acres 
MARIN 760 
MARIPOSA 28,033 
MENDOCINO 87,310 
MERCED 37,240 
MODOC 55,597 
MONO 11,400 
MONTEREY 413,362 
NAPA 23,640 
NEVADA 762 
ORANGE 0 
PLACER 40 
PLUMAS 3,520 
RIVERSIDE 57,363 
SACRAMENTO 194 
SAN BENITO 87,633 
SAN BERNARDINO 107,719 
SAN DIEGO 142,248 
SAN FRANCISCO 80 
SAN JOAQUIN 2,040 
SAN LUIS OBISPO 40,511 





28,870 
2,800 
28,226 
26,320 
0 
79,800 
18,850 
48,080 
97,600 
680 
5,360 
2,520 





2,226,477 














OIL AND GAS LEASING 











One indicator bucked that trend. 
Issuance of to drill more than LEASES ISSUED - 1990 
ieee ee ee “ LEASES ACREAGE 
to 
ae 7 uc- 
about the same as 1989, at - 
19.3 barrels of oil and 5.8 | os ead 
million MCF (thousand cubic feet) of “ 
gas coming from the public lands. Noncompetitive 0 0 
BLM continued to offer new leases (Acquired Lands) 
by holding two lease Simultaneous i 1 40 
earning $68,000 in bids and rentals. Competitive 21 8,829 
Overall, issuance of new leases (Public Domain & Acquired) 
dropped significantly, down to 72 12 1,498 
leases 33,000 acres. This | 
reduced total on public lands by TOTAL 72 33,244 
about 130, down to 1,430 leases 
covering 940,000 acres statewide. 
ah me eddie phew 
ustry ey Soe 
early 1990 of rye 
outs with marginal production By late 1900, however, BLM 
these operators to So hears back tate fall 
production to help reduce the need for Mideast oil during the Gulf crisis. 





en 
S peneionn tie peneeasials pesecie edith patented aatbabtne. 
reagent y yy he 5 rater ee en Onna 


tet tee drained of 
oil and gas continued in 1990. Drilling of several protective wells and 
agreements with lessees resulted in $500,000 in revenue recovery. 

With increased emphasis on environmental protection, more inspec- 
tions of drilling and abandoned operations occurred, and closer monitor- 
ing of operator procedures and production records took place in 1990. 

Finally, a new policy was issued for authorizing renewal leases. 
Under the policy, leases issued under a 1930s-era law that did not take 
into account uction, could be extended if production is occurring. 
Twelve such were issued in 1990. 





An oil drilling pad in the Hollister area 








GEOTHERMAL ENERGY 


0 generaing ah power enougho supply $90.00 peple)and 
1990, generating (enough to su 930,000 people) and 
ssvennan sited aiiian te camiiion, bones tile, end 

At the East Mesa area in Imperial County, my seh i 

came on in 1990, 10 megawatts of power, 
total field production of area to 117 megawatts. 

A new 10-megawatt facility was under construction in 1990 near 
Mammoth Lakes and should be on line in 1991. BLM will continue to 
monitor the field and surrounding springs to ensure the facility will not 
affect other users in the area. 


Although still the geothermal in the world, the 
md oe ey ee 
government and private companies who are secking ways to 
the life of the reservoir. Two new experiments, a selective injec- 


promise at various power levels, show 
oe yee pe ey decline in portions of the reser- 
public lands at Mount Shasta and 
in 1990. In addition, a to 











in 1990 (to 425 inspections), allowing the to 
the 312,000 acres under lease, 232 
wells, more than 100 miles of steam/hot water pipelines, and 12 


powerplants on Federal leases. 























MINING LAW MINERALS 


With gold production from public lands in California reaching new 
increased importance in 1990. 

Gold production climbed to 661,000 ounces, an increase of 47 
percent over 1989. The two largest producers were the Mesquite Mine in 
Imperial County and the McLaughlin Mine in Napa County. 

The Mesquite Mine worked with BLM in 1990 to salvage desert 


plants by their operations. The were either used to 
reclaim impacted areas or made to the public. 
A major new operation was in 1990 at Castle Mountain in 


and other animals from becoming in An effort was 
also initiated with the State Legislature to a permanent solution to 


the problem. 
BLM and the State of California signed a 
efforts under the State's Surface and Act 








Other specific reclamation efforts included an agreement 
BLM and an asbestos mining company in San Benito County calling for 
NT Oe rae another $50,000 














SOLID LEASABLE MINERALS 


Californians benefited two ways from BLM’s solid leasable mineral 
program in 1990: 1) they used the end products , such as glass, 
received half ofthe $6.5 milion in royalties enerted. 


received half of the $6.5 million in royalties 








were made in 1990, a 
17 percent increase over 1989 levels. 








MINERAL MATERIALS 


California's rapid growth continued to feed demand for mineral 
materials from the public lands in 1990, especially sand and gravel in 
BLM also continued to authorize free use permits to State and Federal 
agencies and non-profit groups to extract materials free of charge. In 
1990, these free use permits were valued at $210,000 and produced about 
307,000 cubic yards of materials. 
The total dollar value of receipts in 1990 from sales and free use 
was $807 000; the majority ($630,000) was from operations in 
and Riverside Counties. 
However, contracts were processed in 1990 that will generate $29 
gy ey ee to $9 million tons of mate- 














POLICY 


BLM s fire management program 
and enhances public iand 

resources by reducing the 
for wildfires that threaten 
human and resource values, and by 
using prescribed or planned fire to 
meet resource and management 
obyectives. 

The basic authorities for these 
actions are in the Protection Act of 
1922, the Taylor Grazing Act of 1934, 

Reciprocal! of 


FIRE MANAGEMENT 


Although the amount of public land acreage burned almost qua- 
over 1989 levels, the 1990 fire season was stil] much better than 


drupled 
expected after four straight years of drought. 

Constant awareness and extensive combined with 
BLM's hard-hitting “initial attack” ; to a mini- 
mum. Even so, BLM fire crews were kept ona of big fires, 


including those in the King Range National Conservation Area and 
Yosemite National Park. 

Up in BLM's Susanville District, a four-day storm in August 
touched off 23 fires, including the 17,800-acre fire and 8.680-acre 
Branham fire, which twice threatened the town of Ravendale. 





The use of fire as a management tool was also utilized in 1990 on 
13,000 acres statewide. An example was the Meeks Canyon burn near 
Alturas. This three-week to treat 2,500 acres was the of 
a five-year effort to improve conditions for wildlife and 

ee ee ee 
agency's management ranks. Under the plan, to be started in 1991, 

will be able to take 18 months of school and field 


minority 
training to enable them to transfer from temporary firefighters to career 
fire management professionals. 












LAW ENFORCEMENT 


Increased public concern about drug enforcement and resource 
protection led to a substantial funding increase in the law enforcement 
program in 1990, allowing BLM to expand its number of rangers from 55 
to 60 and special agents from 6 to 11 statewide. 

Two new itions were added to the Ukiah District, two to the 
California Desert, one to the Folsom Resource Area in central Califor- 
nia. Three of the new special agents went to the Desert and the other two 
to the Ukiah area. 

The drug enforcement effort expanded on several fronts. A major 
effort to rid the Range National Conservation Area of marijuana 
cultivation, called ion Green S , resulted in the eradication of 
1,400 plants and removal of 15 tons of cultivation equi BLM also 

ipated in two task forces aimed at curtailing drug smuggling in 
uthern California, cooperated with county and the success- 
ful Campaign Against Marijuana Planting in 1990. These 
efforts in the removal of 9,600 plants valued at more than $31 
a a ee a ae ae 


a - resource eee ee HS, ne 
egentan 155 tantetiations tate endl nadie cxadeeml resource 
vandalism, theft of government panes pe ee mining fraud, cactus thefts, 
hazardous materials dumping, horse and burro harassments, and 
wildlife violations. 

OGD URa® Chen eare ten cepeaaet ee 
county sheriffs, including providing financial su signing 
cabanas, tlie ak evens aod between BLM 
and county sheriffs in 1990, with BLM paying $331,000 for the sheriffs’ 


POLICY 


The public lands contain valu- 
able resources which BLM is man- 
dated to protect under Section 303(a) 
of the Federal Land Policy and 
Management Act of 1976 (FLPMA). 

FLPMA authorizes BLM special 
agents and rangers to enforce Federal 


an 
provide additional enforcement 
capability. 


BLM also relies on other Federal 


laws for protecting specific resources, 
such as the Wild, Free-Roaming Horse 


and Burro Act, the Archeological 
Resources 





and plants at the same location 














POLICY 


BLM is the legal iand surveying 
agency for the United States Govern- 
ment. 


derived from the Act 


TECHNOLOGY 


The goal of i Geographic Information System (GIS) technol- 
ony and Lend lnfotation Srottes (LIS) datebeses of BLM's lands and 
minerals records came closer to reality in 1990. 

A massive long-range technological undertaking, the work progressed 
on three fronts in 1990: 

¢ Geographic Coordinate Data Base — BLM technicians continued to 
collect information for this inter-agency effort. Last year, work began on 
ay (transferring into computers) existing data for about 700 town- 

ps in 

¢ Automated Lands and Minerals Record System — Although the 
public is already utilizing portions of this database, work continued on 
the overall system in 1990, focusing on collection of status information for 

LM’s Susanville and Desert Districts and its Redding and Folsom Re- 
source Areas in California. 


© Geographic Information System — BLM is already utilizing GIS 
technology on a number of im land use planning efforts, including 
those in 1990 covering the Bishop, Palm Springs/South Coast, 
Redding, Caliente, and Alturas Resource Areas. 

In 1990, BLM also initiated an Information Resources Management 
Plan, to automate and centralize a wide variety of data to make 
all sorts of information more readily available to BLM managers and 


specialists, which, in turn, will help them to more quickly provide 
current and accurate information to the public. 





SURVEYS 


While computer technicians spent their time in 1990 generating 
coordinates for thousands of survey corners in California for 
the c Coordinate Data Base, BLM’s cadastral su rs carried 
out their c duties as their professional forebears have done for more 
than 200 years. 

The equipment is certainly more modern, using satellites for geodetic 
positioning instead of lation from mountain tops, and the tech- 
niques much more refined, but the goal remains the same: to determine 
land ownership boundaries for the public lands. 

In 1990, oe on 1,005 acres and resurveyed 
56,811 acres. Su sisted Ge minced surveys and per- 
formed surveys for oon Sones in 10 National Forests. 


Although some of this work may sound mundane, it is criticall 
important to private interests, such as the Pala Band of Mission Indians in 
San Diego County, who received survey help from BLM in 1990 to iden- 
tify avocado plantation encroachments on their tribal lands through 
resurvey of their reservation boundaries. 


MAPPING SCIENCES 


BLM continued to expand and modernize its ing sciences 
program in 1990 to make its products more useful to the public. 

In 1990 work was underway to update the popular 1/2-inch to the 
mile color land status maps, also called the 1:100,000 scale or quad maps. 
This effort, which will take several years, will not only u current 
status, but add a great deal of new information useful to the public. 

New color and color-infrared photography work was also done in 
1990 with the first major accomplishments in central California's Bakers- 


field District. 
eae 
processing computer was installed, BLM to more easily utilize 


A cartographic technician edits digital 
map data on a computer 














ADMINISTRATION 


Automation and improved public service were the highlights of 
BLM’s progress in the administrative area in 1990. 

BLM moved and expanded its Resource Area offices in both 
Hollister and Ridgecrest in 1990. Not only did these new offices 
allow BLM to offer better hospitality to the visiting public, they also 
im working space for BLM employees and volunteers who 
help manage the public lands in these areas. 

Automation continues to play a vital role in helping to stream- 
line operations to increase efficiency, save taxpayer dollars, 
and allow BLM to respond more quickly to public requests for 
information. 

Use of computer systems and associated data bases was in- 
creaed substantially in 1990, not only in all resource programs, but 
also in administrative programs such as the budget, nel, 
procurement, financial operations, and public s and informa- 
tion. 














Bureau of Land Management 


California State Office, 2800 Cottage Way, Sacramento, California 95825 (916) 978-4754 


Ed Hastey, State Director 
































Arcata Resource Area 
1125 16th Street 
a. sees Arcata, California 95521 
Ukiah District 707/ 822-7648 Redding Resource Area 
= Ss lente Sires Lynda Roush, Area Manager age aa 
— kiah, 5482 ing, California 
S 707/ 462-3873 Clear Lake Resource Area 916/ 246-5325 
Al Wri 555 Leslie Street Mark Morse, Area Manager 
District Manager Ukiah, Califomia 95482 
707/ 462-3873 
Catherine Robertson, Area Manager 
Alturas Resource Area 
























Bakersfield District 
800 Truxtun Avenue 
Bakersfield, CA 93301 
805/ 861-4191 


District Manager 


Bakersfield 










714/653-3264 


California Desert 
? 


California Desert District 
6221 Box Blvd. 
Riverside, 92507 


608 West 12th Street 
Alturas, California 96101 
916/ 233-4666 

Area Manager 

Surprise Resource Area 
P.O. Box 460 

602 Cressler Street 
Cedarville, California 96104 
916/ 279-6101 

Tony Danna, Area 





Eagle Lake Resource Area 
P.O. Box 1090 

2545 Riverside Drive 
Susanville, California 96130 
916/ 257-5381 

Dick Stark, Area Manager 
























Bishop Resource Area 
787 North Main Street, Suite P 
Bishop, California 93514 
619/ 872-4881 


Mike Ferguson, Area Manager 


Caliente Resource Area 
4301 Rosedale Highway 
Bakersfield, California 93308 
805/ 861-4236 


Glenn Carpenter, Area Manager 


Barstow Resource Area 
150 Coolwater Lane 
Barstow, California 92311 
619/ 256-3591 


Area Manager 


El Centro Resource Area 

333 South Waterman Avenue 
El Centro, California 92243 
619/ 352-5842 

Ben Koski, Area Manager 


Palm 
400 South Farrell Drive, Suite 8-205 
Palm Springs, California 92262 

619/ 323-4421 












Folsom Resource Area 
63 Natoma Street 
Folsom, California 95630 
916/ 985-4474 


Deane Swickard, Area Manager 


Hollister Resource Area 

20 Hamilton Court 
Hollister, California 95023 
408/ 637-8183 

Bob Beehler, Area Manager 





Springs-South Coast Resource Area 











Needles Resource Area 
101 West Spikes Road 
Needles, California 92363 
619/ 326-3896 


Richard Fagan, Area Manager 


Ridgecrest Resource Area 
300 South Richmond Road 
Ridgecrest, California 93555 
619/ 375-7125 

Lee Delaney, Area Manager 
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Your Public Land Resources 


¢ 800 wildlife species 

* 660,000 ounces of gold 

¢ 273,000 volunteer hours 

¢ $51 million in revenues; California shares half 
¢ 106 Areas of Critical Environmental Concern 
¢ 58,000 cattle; 89,000 sheep 

¢ 19 million barrels of oil 

¢ 207 wilderness study areas 

¢ $11 million paid to counties 

© 1,700 wild horses; 1,300 wild burros 

¢ 930 megawatts of geothermal power | 
- © 8.8 million board feet of timber 
27 million recreation visits 
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